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New Elementary School at East Williston, Long Island 


Dates for Examinations Are Announced 


Regents academic examinations will be held 
January 16th-20th and June 18th-22d. Exam- 
inations for summer high school pupils will be 
held on August 21st. 

Other examination dates are: 

Cornell scholarship, June 2d 

Training class examinations, January 16th- 
20th; June 18th-22d, beginning on Monday 
afternoon of each week indicated 

Examinations for renewal of college graduate 
certificate limited, May 21st-22d in connection 
with the professional licensing examinations in 


Albany, Buffalo, New York and Syracuse; 
August 13th-14th at the various colleges in the 
State where summer courses are conducted 

Examinations for supervision of courses m 
agriculture and teaching of the same, June 19th, 
in connection with Regents examinations on 
application of candidates 

Examinations for approval of oral work in 
French, German and Spanish, March 16th, at 
schools from which applications are received, 
and for candidates attending college summer 
schools, August 4th 
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Vepartment 

Mrs Dorothy B. Connelly of Asheville 

sup endent ¢ s of the third super- 

Visi district lautauqua county, was 

elected president of the association Other 

officers elected are: first vice president, Robert 


dham; second vice presi- 


N. McNaught, Win 
I 





tary, ase, Monticell 
treasurer, Orrin A. Kolb, Lockport 
examinations committee are: M. Gazelle 


Hoffman, Lewiston; H. S. G. Loveless, Phelps. 


Members 





Members of the executive committee are: 
Ambrose J. Fry, Mineola; G. E. Patrie, Castle- 
n; F. W. Palm 
Steele, Utica; Edson A. Fuller, 
Leon J. Cook, East Bloomfield; James G. Pratt, 
Sherman; George H. Covey, Katonah. 


The association will hold its next meeting 


ri hashod te Glenn G. 


Morrisville ; 


Highway Education Board 
Announces Prize Winners 
Highway Education Board has an- 


‘ed the winners in the essay contest 





d in 1925-26 for elementary school 
warded to Bethel Pugh 

Pueblo, Colo. She will spend a week in 
Washington as the guest of the board and will 
receive a gold watch Sec ond prize was 
awarded to Mary Bogan, Junction City, Kans., 
rize went to Julie Smith, East 





Conn. Second and third prizes were 
gold watches. In the national contest a paper 

Anna Davis of St Joseph’s School, New 
York City, represented this State. 

In the annual lesson contest conducted for 
elementary schools the board has 
awarded first prize to E. N. S. Laughton, South 
Boston, Mass. Her prize is a trip to Wash- 
ington and $500 The 
awarded to Anna E. Fagan, Waterbury, Conn., 
and third prize went to Lynda Helhoff, Sher- 


teachers in 


second prize was 


man, Calif. Second and third prizes were $300 

nd $200 respectively In the lesson contest a 
paper by Electra Zappala of Public School 44, 
Bronx, represented this State. 
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90 Per Cent of Normal School Graduates Teach in This State 
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training. 


5 A iew find it difficult to secure positions 


in New York State due to race and color. I rontier History Depicted ; 
6 Illness and death play a part in the per in Paintings for Buffalo School 





cent not placed. Irene Rosi director of art education in 
7 Some are unable to leave home because of School 69, Buffalo, has gone to local frontier 
economic reasons or domestic conditions of history to secure subjects for two large oil 


various kinds. paintings which she has prepared for the school. 

8 It is more difficult for graduates of special They depict the first white boy and the first 
departments, such as industrial vocational, com- white girl who lived in western New York. 
mercial, physical training, music, drawing ete. They were brought as captives in 1780 by a 
to find positions immediately after graduation Seneca war party from Pennsylvania and lived 
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to the fact that local school authorities in devel- Frederick Houghton, principal of School 69, 
¢ @ oping special phases of school work do not an authority on the Indian history of New 
f always have adequate funds to maintain at the York State, helped Miss Rosinska in securing 


beginning a teaching force for all of the special correct detail in her paintings 
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District Superintendents Advocate Higher Qualifications 
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90) Per Cent of Normal School Graduates Teach in This 


Graduates of New York hool 








and teachers colleges teach schools of this 
State in by iar a great majority of cases, ac- 
cording to a study recently completed by Dr 
Ned H. Dearborn, Director oi the Teacher 
Training Division rT tl St Education 
Department 

This study for the six years beginning in 
1922 and ending 1927 shows that 96.42 pi 


cent of those who 


graduation teach in 
cent of all those graduated 
that 90 


ated teach the 


per 


year ; 88 per cent of all those grad 








Of the 5.75 per cent vho do not teach y- 
where the next year after graduation the fol- 
lowing reasons are given by the heads these 
institutions 

1 In nstances there is complete - 
formati or 1927. Probably some s ed 
positions who did not report their app ments 
to the school from which they were graduated. 

2 Some take advanced work in the same 
school. For example, the course at Buffalo for 
the preparation of the industrial vocational 
teachers is two years in length. Students in 

may n to the third to tl 
) e of the ment teachers’ 
courses 

3 Some are married betwe t d of 
graduation and the opening of the I eal 
immediately following graduation. 

4 Some go to college to pursue further 


training 
5 A few find it 
in New York State 
6 Illness and 
cent not placed. 
unable home because of 


7 Some are to leave 


economic reasons or domestic conditions of 
various kinds. 

8 It is more difficult for graduates of special 
departments, such as industrial vocational, com- 
mercial, physical training, music, drawing etc., 
to find positions immediately after graduation 
than it is for graduates of the regular elemen- 
tary teachers’ 
to the 


courses. This is due probably 
fact that local school authorities in devel- 


school 


funds to maintain at the 


oping special phases of work do not 


always have adequate 


beginning a teaching force for all of the special 
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Commissioner Urges Increased Training for Rural Teachers 


Raising of the qualifications for teachers of 
rural schools by increasing the minimum pro- 
gram for their training from one year to two 
years was advocated by Commissioner of Edu- 
Frank P. Graves in an address at the 
meeting of the New York State 
of District Superintendents on December 6th 
in New York City. 


Reasons why it is 


cation 
Association 


feasible to take steps in 


this direction at a very early date were cited 
by the Commissioner as follows: 

1 From a purely financial standpoint the State 
can afford it. 
general 
condition of prosperity which enables people to 


2 There are many evidences of a 
do more in the education of their children than 
they have been able to do formerly. 

makes it possible for 
their 


facilities, such legislation being that providing 


3 Recent legislation 


rural districts to improve educational 


for an equalization quota, and the central rural 
school law 

4 The supply of elementary teachers in New 
York State, both for rural and for city schools, 
has exceeded the demand, under present stand- 
‘ards of certification. 

5 Improved conditions in the rural districts 
are attracting more normal school graduates. 


The 


lowing 


1 


mentioned the fol- 
th. 


regard to the 


Commissioner then 
proposals in 


suggested new policy: 


specific 


(1) Conditions seem to justify the develop 
ment of a program during the next seven or 
eight years that will permit our rural schools 
to enjoy the advantage of teachers who have 
had at the beginning of their period of service, 
not less than two years of professional training 
beyond the completion of a four-year high 
school course. (2) This work can and ought 
to be placed in some of the state normal schools. 
(3) The certificate granted at the end of the 
second: year of normal school training should 
be valid for a period of five years. This restric- 
tion would tend to insure an adequate supply 
of teachers with two years of training until 
the supply and demand in country and city are 
more nearly equalized. As a matter of protec- 


tion to the rural districts, those who go out 
to teach at the end of two years should not 
be certified for other than rural _ schools. 


(4) A summer session program should be set 
up to represent a third year of work, so that 
those who go out to teach at the end of the 
second year of training may continue their 
preparation up to a three-year minimum while 
in service. This could be done without any 
great hardship to them as they would have six 





summers from the time of leaving normal 
school at the end « the second year until the 
expiration of their certificates and during this 


time they could 


oi work for the third year’s credit. At the 
completion of the third year oft study a per- 
manent certificate, either a normal school 


diploma or a permanent professional elemen- 
tary certificate, 
work was done in 
session study, could be gra: 


depending upon whether the 


In summer 


residence or 





cates are both permanent and valid for the 
same work. 
He made it clear, however, in discussing the 


inadequacies of the training class program, that 
he recognizes “the extraordinary services which 
have been rendered by our training class 
teachers as a group,” and that while the classes 
continue to function, “we will bend every 
effort to improve conditions through the supe 


visory channels that are open to us.” 


Discussing the 





normal schools, he said 
emen- 


e, essen- 


Subject matter 
tary school teaching 
tially the same ior rural as for city 
Distinctive differences in preparati between 
the two groups could be made by giving work 
in some of the normal schools especially for 
those intending to become | school teachers. 
This might consist of a course in rural life 
problems, which would be organized t 
th community viewpoint, a course in 





scnools. 








present 
ee * 
the rural 


rural school management, which would take 


into account the differences in organization and 





administration of rural and city schools, and 
a course in the reorganization of elementary 
school materials and methods so that teachers 
will go out equipped to handle 1ral school 


a rut 
program. Another thing upon which we should 
insist when the work is beginning in the normal 
schools is that observation and practice teaching 


be done in strictly rural school situations. 





from the 


would result 


to Doctor 


Advantages that pro- 


posed program, according Graves, 
are 
The 


school 


period of training for rural 
i 


inadequate 


one-year 
teachers is Equipment in 
the training classes is, generally speaking, very 
meager, and districts are limited in their 
financial ability to improve conditions. 

The proposed plan of preparation and certifi- 
rural 

the 


certificate is limited to three years and is not 


cation provides for continuous service in 
schools, whereas under our present plan 
renewable, since the period of preparation now 
is too short to warrant a longer period of 
certification. 
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li the carried out in normal 


schools that 
school teacher training, the work will be in the 


program 1s 
are adapted to undertake rural 
hands of those who are primarily interested 
in it. 

The proposed plan practically breaks down 
the objectionable differences that now exist in 
minimum standards for elementary teachers of 
country and city. 

Setting the date for new standards seven or 
eight years in the future has the advantage of 
enabling the State to develop an adequate pro- 
gram of rural teacher training. It will give 
prospective rural teachers ample opportunity to 
meet the new standards of preparation and it 
will provide sufficient time for district super- 
intendents and normal school principals to make 
the necessary adjustments between supply and 
demand that the the rural 
schools will be adequate numerically during the 


personnel of 


SU 


period of transition. 
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Two Appointments Made 
in Library Extension Division 
The appointments of Adeline B. Zachert as 
supervisor of school libraries and of H. Mar- 
jorie Beal as library organizer in the Library 
Extension Division of the State Education 
Department have been announced. Miss Zachert 
succeeds Nell Unger, 
Miss Beal succeeds 
resigned some time ago. 
Miss Zachert is a graduate of 
school at Louisville, Ky., 
further at the Carnegie Library School and the 
University of Wisconsin. Her 
includes positions in the Louisville Free Public 


who resigned recently, 
and Edna G. Moore, who 
the normal 


and has studied 


experience 


Library, as superintendent of library extension 
in Reuchester, as library specialist in the Virgin 


Islands and as director of school libraries in 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Beal has been connected with the 
Department since 1924. She studied at the 
Syracuse University Library School and the 


Carnegie Library School. Before coming to 
the Department she served in the New York 


Public Library and in libraries in Wisconsin. 
a 


Pupils of the junior high school department 
of Plattsburg have issued the first number of 
the Junior High News, a mimeographed paper 
filled with interesting school news. 


THE SCHOOLS 10] 
Brooklyn School Wins 
Award for Publications 


Bushwick High School of Brooklyn won the 
silver cup offered by the Cornell University 
chapter of Delta Chi, 


journalistic fraternity, to the member of the 


Sigma professional 


Interscholastic Publications Associa- 
the best 


The award was made at a conference of dele- 


Eastern 
tion having group of publications 
gates trom private and high schools in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania on Decem- 
ber 10th in Ithaca. 

High schools receiving honorable mention for 
their publications as a group were Technical 
School of Buffalo, The Manlius School, Elmira 
Free Academy, Hutchinson-Central of Buffalo, 


Blodgett Vocational School of Syracuse and 
East High School of Rochester. 

Awards were as follows: 

Newspapers: University School News, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, first; Blair Breeze, Blairstown, 
N. J., second; Bushwick Bulletin, Brooklyn, 
third; Clarion, Rochester, and Hutch-in-Sun, 


Buffalo, honorable mention. 
Wah-Hoo, Pittsburgh, 
suffalo, second; Wind Mill, Man- 


Magazines : 
Techtonian, 


lius, third; Bennett Beacon, Bennett School, 
Buffalo, and Dome, Richmond Hill School, 
Long Island, honorable mention. 

Annuais: Haversack, The Manlius School, 
first; E. F. A. Log, Elmira Free Academy, 


second; Orient, East School, Rochester, third: 
Calendar, Hutchinson-Central School, Buffalo, 
and Wah-Hoo, Allegheny School, Pittsburgh, 
honorable mention. 





Oo 


Essay Contest Started 
on Outlaw-War Treaties 


A national committee of which Philander P. 
Claxton, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Education and now superintendent of schools 
at Tulsa, Okla., is chairman, has announced a 
national oratorical contest on the subject of 
permanent world peace through treaties for the 
renunciation of war and the settlement of all 
international disputes by other means than war. 
The plan contemplates that interested persons 
will hold their communities 
and later a national contest will be held for 
which prizes of $500, $300 and $200 will be 
Information may be obtained from 


local contests in 


awarded. 
the secretary of the committee, 532 17th street 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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State Examinations Board Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the State Examina- 
tions Board was held at the State Education 
Building on December 3, 1927. In the absence 


1 


of Commissioner Frank P. Graves, Assistant 


Commissioner George M. Wiley presided 
Superintendent Arvie Eldred of Troy, Prin- 
cipal M. Smith Thomas of the Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo, and Dr Adam 
Leroy Jones of Columbia University, new 
members recently appointed by the Board of 
Regents, were present. Doctor Jones has rep- 
resented President Butler of Columbia for 
several years at the meetings of the State 
Examinations Board 

In referring to the recent changes that have 
been taking place in the secondary school field 


Doctor Wiley stated that the secoudary school 


population in this State has increased during 
the past 20 years from 80,000 to 400,000. The 
need was emphasized of developing a mort 
flexible type of program to serve the pupils 
in the lower levels of the secondary school and 
the junior high school. He also stated that 
offerings in the secondary school should be so 
organized and so administered that every year 
of this period is intrinsically worth while t 
the student groups. “The time has almost 
arrived,” he said, “ when we can largely, if not 
in full, limit our examination program to the 
upper three years of the secondary period with 
excellent results along the whole line. Eventu- 
ally we shall be able to set higher standards 
of scholarship if we give the flexibility that 
is necessary in the lower levels and hold to 
high standards in the upper levels.” This gen- 
eral statement of policy was informally ap- 
proved by the Board 

It was reported that the syllabus in junior 
high school mathematics will be available for 
distribution soon after the middle of the school 
year. This syllabus defines the scope of junior 
high school mathematics. It has been prepared 
by the committee with the thought that this 
syllabus should be used only in schools definitely 
organized on a junior high school basis or 
where there is a well-organized departmental 
system in the seventh and eighth years with 
close articulation with the ninth year. 

Requests presented by the science teachers 
relative to the sequence in the field of science 
covering general science, biology and advanced 
subjects in this field were given very careful 


consideration. One particular question related 
to the possibility of so adjusting courses in 
biology and general science that these may be 
taken in sequence and credit be received for 
both. These matters were referred to a special 
committee that is to report to the board at the 


next meeting. It indicates an interest in the 
development of the work in science throughout 
the State and it is apparent that the State 


Examinations Board will wish to readjust the 
courses and the credit in such a manner as will 
be satisfactory to school administrators and to 
those particularly interested in this field 

In response to a general request from several 
cities throughout the State it was determined 
that examinations will be continued 

irs of a modern 


in four 
languagt 

Among several other matters under discussion 
was the new form of academic diploma. The 
several readjustments during the year in con- 
nection with wider options under group II 
and minor modifications in the requirements 
for the commercial diploma were approved as 


wise administrative measures. Although sev- 


eral other slight modifications have been sug- 
gested it was the opinion of the board that in 
view of the fact that the new form of academic 


a relatively 





diploma has been in operation onl) 
short time it is not advisable to make any 


general changes in its administration § at 
present. 

The State Examinations Board consists of 
five representatives of the city superintendents, 
five representatives from the high schools and 
five from the colleges, in addition to the five 
members representing the State Education 
Department. The meetings of the State Exam- 
inations Board are very helpful in the advice 
that is rendered to the respective administrative 
officers of the Education Department relative 


to this phase of the state educational program 


Rural teachers of Ischua, Allegany and 
Humphrey in Cattaraugus county attended a 
half-day conference in District 9, Allegany, 
with Superintendent of Schools Gilbert A. 
Farwell in charge. A question box, reports of 
the Buffalo meeting of the State Teachers 
Association and a discussion of the new third 
and fourth grade geography syllabus were the 
most important numbers on the program. 





eu 








Question Committees Named by Examinations Board 


Members of committees to prepare Regents 


examinations were nominated at the meeting 
of the State Board on Decem- 
ber 3d. Those nominated follow: 

Harry W. Hastings, professor of 


vers: J. ¢ 


Examinations 


English. 
English, : 
Tressler, head of English department, Rich- 
mond Hill High les E. Rhodes, 
principal, Bennett High School, Buffal 
A. A. Bryant, Harlem Annex, DeWitt 
High New York Wil- 
loughby P. Beam, Hutchinson-Central High 
School, Buffalo; Perly QO. Place, proiessor of 
Latin, Syracuse University; H. G 


State Education Department 


State College for Teac 


School; Char 


Latin. 


Clinton School, City; 


Thompson, 
Greck. Charles B. Goold, French a 
Edward Fitch, pro 
College ; H. G 


nd Greek 





Academy ; 
Hamilton 


master, Albany 
fessor of Greck, 
Thompson, State Education Department 
William 
Charles Holzwarth, 
and Monroe 


» ~ + | sweet 
Price, State Education 


German, Shaffroth, Central High 


Sch« 01 


Univer- 


High School, 


en t 


Syracuse ; 
sity of Rochester 
Rochester; W. R 
Department 

teacher of French, 
High 
Elmira 


De- 


French. Ola LaLime, 
Yonkers High School; Alice 
School, suffalo; Margaret 
College ; W. R. Price, State E 
partment 


Corell, East 
Grimes, 
lucation 
Edith Fahnestock, Vassar College; 
Monroe High 


Price, State 


Spanish 
Chester H. Stratton, James 
School, New York City; W. R. 
Education Department 

Italian. Leonard Covello, 
High School, New York City; F. 
H. S., Buffalo; 
Department 


DeWitt Clinton 
DeBartelo, 
Hutchinson-Central W. R 
Price, State 

Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in French. Henri C. 
tant professor of French, New York University 


Education 
Olinger, assis- 


Special committee for crediting teachers for 


oral work in German. Lewis Reynolds, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn 

Special committee for crediting teachers for 

Earl Harrison, Alex- 

School of 


Education 


oral work in Spanish. 
ander Hamilton High 
Brooklyn; W. R. Price, 
partment 

History. F. H. Miller, High 
School; E. P. Tanner, Syracuse University ; 
Frederick H. Williams, head of history depart- 


Commerce, 
De- 


State 


Flushing 


High School; W. R. Kim 


mel, State Education Department 


i 


ment, Binghamtor 


New York 





Education Departm 

Va ? ~~. = [ ‘ 
Rochest« George R. Rayn principal, ¢ 
tauqua High S« Elm Schu I 
Ridge High Scl , Brooklyn; E. F. Seyn 
State Education Department 

Physi George W. Fi he ri sc 
department, Cer | High §S Syracu 
E. L. Ma y ch G 


Jameston . 
Cornell Univ rsity; ] Baer, Stat ] 


tion Department 


S« 
Monroe High S$ N York City; M. W 
Smallwood, Syracuse University; C. E. B 
State Education Department 

General Science George C. Wood, Jar 


Monroe 


Commercial subjects. (a) Albert G. Belding 
acting director of commercial educati Ne 
York City; Louise McKee, head, department « 


stenography and typewriting, rc 
High ol, Brooklyn; Mary A. Quigley 
Schenectady High School; Clinton A. Reed 


State 


Sch 


Educatio 
' 


Good, head of commercial department, Hutch 


inson-Central High School, Buffalo; Charles E 
commercial education, 
Rochester : Flora Mc Marti: R Utica Fre 
Academy; Clinton A. Reed, State Edi 


Department 


Cook, director of 


Drawing. Forest Grant, director of drawi 


New York City; 





Harry Jacobs, supervisor of 


tnded n page 106) 


Con 
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Change in Training Class Tests 

A study of the examinations 
given to the training class students throughout 
the State prior to the school year of 1926-27 
shows that the examinations primarily measured 
the mastery of subject matter in the special 
fields and how that 
subject matter could be handled. During the 
past year an attempt has been made to expand 
the functions of the training class examinations 
by having them measure: (1) mastery of sub- 
ject matter; (2) mastery of teaching technic; 
and (3) justification for materials and methods 
used. While this has been considered an im- 
provement over former types of examinations 
prepared by the State Education Department, 
nevertheless the examination program is thought 
to have failed in some respects in doing the 
kind of testing that ought to have been done. 
There are many outcomes of teacher prepara- 
tion which are measurable in addition to the 
three which have been mentioned, for example, 
teachers’ abilities to read pedagogical literature 
comprehendingly, abilities to measure the results 
of teaching, abilities to plan and organize work, 
abilities to solve new situations, abilities to 
learn new subject matter, an understanding of 
child nature, and the abilities to evaluate equip- 
ment and procedures. 

In order to measure some of the major out- 
comes of teacher training which can reasonably 
be expected as a result of the one-year program 
in the training classes, a comprehensive exam- 
ination has been prepared. This examination 
is to take the place of the examinations for 
each subject as formerly given. The time 
allowed is 6 hours. The content of the com- 
prehensive examination is based upon the work 


which were 


secondarily emphasized 


rHE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
required for the first half year and is made up 
of objective tests. A scoring key and directions 
for its use will accompany the comprehensive 
examination. In a large measure the use of 
the scoring key will do away with the heavy 
demands which have been made upon the time 
of the teacher in rating this customary essay 
Thus the 
administering the 
examination will afford teachers an opportunity 
to devote their time more profitably to other 
school activities. There will also be economy 
of time and effort for the State Education 
Department in rating the examination papers 
and recording and reporting the results. 

To take care of any training class students 


type of examination. economy of 


and rating new type of 


who were registered in the training classes of 
the State last year who failed to pass the exam- 
inations in June required for the training class 
certificate, there has been prepared an old type 
examination in each of the training class sub- 
jects. The old type training class examinations 
are constructed in the same form as they were 
last year and will be given on the same schedule 
as in previous years. 
Se cael 


Character Education Council 

Five members of the new Council on Char- 
acter and Humane Education have been named 
by the Board of Regents, the additional ap- 
pointments having been made at the meeting 
of the Board in New York City on December 
29th. The council consists of the following: 
Dr John H. Finley of the New York Times, 
Dr Mark A. May, formerly of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Mrs Stella J. Preston, director of the 
department of humane education of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals; Lamont F. Hodge, superintendent of 
schools at Yonkers, and Margaret Knox, prin- 
cipal of School 15, New York City. 

Reappointments to other bodies were made as 
follows : 

Nurse Council, Mary Land, Mount Vernon; 
Dr Albert T. Lytle, Buffalo; Elizabeth C. 
Burgess, New York City 

State Board of Certified 
porters, Samuel Bruckheimer, New York City 

State Board of Licensing for Professional 
Engineers and Land Virgil M. 
Palmer, Rochester 

The Board also appointed Grace L. Reid of 
Rochester to fill the vacancy on the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners caused by the resig- 
nation of Elizabeth E. Rockhold. 


Shorthand Re- 


Surveyors, 
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Clark W. Halliday Retires 
After 34 Years’ Service 

After a service of nearly 34 years in the 
State Education Department, Clark W. Halli- 
day retired as Director of the Finance Division 
of the Department on December 3lst. Men 
of the Department tendered him a testimonial 
dinner on December 13th in Albany and pre- 
sented to him a watch and chain as a token of 
the high esteem and affection they have for 
him. He was honored at a tea given by the 
women of the Department on December 20th, 
when a gift of books was made to him. The 
staff of the Finance Division gave him a trav- 
eling bag. 

Mr Halliday came to the State Department 
of Public Instruction as examiner in March 
1894 and at his retirement was one of the oldest 
in point of service in the State Department. 
Before his appointment to the staff he was 
school commissioner of the first district of 
Steuben county. 

During his long term of service Mr Halliday 
has by his geniality and ability won the friend- 
ship and the respect of hosts of persons with 
whom he has come contact. Members of 
the Department staff have turned to him for 
advice and found it sound; superintendents 
have placed their problems before him and 
received help; normal school principals have 
looked to him for aid in budget and other finan- 
cial matters; leaders the Legislature and 
officials in other departments have 
respected his soundness of judgment. He has 
been loyal, faithful, efficient —a public servant 
in the highest sense of the term. 

As Director Mr 
Halliday has had charge of auditing all ac- 
counts for purchases and personal services in 
the Education Department, which now includes 
the various state schools and colleges. His 
Division has also collected the fees for the 
entrance to the professions under Department 
to more than a half 


in 


of 
state 


of the Finance Division, 


control, amounting now 
million dollars yearly. 
opment in education, 
a large part, is reflected in the increase in state 
appropriations. When Mr Halliday came to 
the Department in 1894 the state appropriations 
for educational purposes than 
$5,000,000. For the present 
$83,302,823.05. 


The remarkable devel- 
in which he has played 


less 
they 


were 


year are 
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Schools State Chartered Abroad 
Aid Peace, Says Dr Graves 


Declaring that the alumni of institutions in 
foreign lands chartered by The 
the State of New York are not only directing 
industrial, 


University oi 


commercial and professional life oi 
other lands but are accomplishing a 
the 
Commissioner 
State 
of Amer 


regenecra- 

there, 
Educa 
its repu- 
1] 
l 


ieges in 


tion of society and human spirit 


Dr Frank P. Graves, 
urged that the 


of 


tion, maintain 


tation as the patron rican co 


foreign the 
Edu- 


auspices of the 


lands, in an address given at 


conference on Contribution of American 
Abroad, the 
International Institute of College, 
Columbia University, and Neat 
East Colleges, on December 3d in New York 
City. 
Commissioner 


cation under 
Teachers 


Trustees of 


Graves pointed out that New 
the 
American colleges abroad since not only have 


York has long been known as patron of 


most of the buildings, endowments and 


port of such institutions come from New York 


sup- 


philanthropists and benefactors but ten of the 
colleges and universities in foreign lands have 
been chartered under laws of the Empire Stat 

He 
_The success of such colleges in leavening the 
civilization about them is an eloquent testimony 
to the power of education. Their promoters 
have found that evangelization has little per- 
manency until habits of right thinking and 
living are formed through knowledge and 
training, and that ideals are best communicated 
through the unconscious influence of the 
teacher, rather than by precept. The colleges 
are generally nonsectarian and open to all 
classes of men without reference to color, 
nationality or religion. In the Near East insti- 
tutions, in particular, the students come from 
30 or 40 nationalities and races, and their faith 


said in part: 


is more often that of Moslem, Jew, Druze or 
Bahai than of any variety of Christian. The 
emphasis is upon character, not on dogma. 


and propaganda are these 
colleges intended, but for high thinking, con- 
victions and the open mind. No effort has been 
made to force any particular religion upon the 
students, yet the atmosphere is intensely 
religious and the example of those about them 
give the students a thirst for the deepest and 
finest things in life. 

The demand for the leavening power of such 
leadership is greater today in all these coun- 
tries than it has ever been. Except in Brazil, 
the upset conditions created by war have pre- 
sented gigantic problems of physical reconstruc- 
tion and national rehabilitation to be solved. 
Racial and religious antipathies and national 
and sectional cross currents have been stirred 


Not for theology 
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and magnified. The cure for this unrest, hos- 
tility and depression must come through trained 
leaders from within. There is an _ insistent 


demand that the American colleges expand the 
range of their influence, develop their resources, 
multiply their agencies and embrace the oppor- 
tunities presented. 

The good opinion in which the United States 
is held throughout these regions is due primarily 
to the influence that these institutions have 
exerted in the past. This reputation for lofty 
ideals and uplift will enable her alone to meet 
the situation. The people of these countries 
most heartily welcome and appreciate this help 
from America, for they realize that she is 
exerting her influence for intellectual, moral 
and social inspiration and progress without a 
prospect of selfish or ulterior motive. The 
United States has, in the Near and Far East 
and in the plains of Brazil, thanks to her mis- 
sionary institutions, ever been known as a 
synonym for effective service in the interest of 
peace and enlightenment. She is here adjudged 
the exponent and embodiment of understanding 
and good will. The arts and sciences these 
colleges promote are the most potent means of 
fostering cooperation and the international 
mind. 


—- — 


Question Committees Named 
by Examinations Board 


(Concluded from page 103) 

art education, Buffalo; Mrs Zara B. Kimmey, 
State Education Department 

Music. Charles C. Corwin, director of music, 
Corning; F. C. Conklin, Mamaroneck High 
School; Russell Carter, State Education De- 
partment 

Preliminary Committees 

History, spelling and English. Winfield 
Trainor, district superintendent, Lewis county, 
West Leyden; Ward Moon, superintendent of 
schools, Poughkeepsie; J. H. Kingsley, Public 
School 24, Albany 

Arithmetic and geography. Harry W. Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools, Gloversville ; 
Dorothy B. Connelly, district superintendent, 
Chautauqua county, Ashville; O. Wendell 
Hogue, principal, Lyons High School 

College Graduate Professional Certificate 

Committee 

A. S. Hurst, dean, Teachers College, Syra- 
cuse University; F. J. Brown, University of 
Rochester; Laurence van den Berg, principal, 
New Paltz State Normal School; Ned H. 
Dearborn, Director, Teacher Training Division, 
State Education Department 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs Virginia C. Hill Named 
Superintendent in Wayne County 

Mrs Virginia C. Hill was elected on October 
15th to fill the vacancy in the office of district 
superintendent of schools of the third super- 
visory district of Wayne county, caused by the 
death of Mrs Harriet M. Patch. 





Mrs Virginia C. Hill 


Mrs Hill is a graduate of the Geneseo State 
Normal School and has had 16 years’ experi- 
ence, one year in a rural school, seven years in 
the grades, four years as preceptress of high 
school, and four years as teacher of a teachers 
training class. Including her rural school ex- 
perience she has taught in every one of the 
eight grades. In the high school she usually 
taught English and two other subjects. 

Mrs Hill’s address is 4 Charlotte avenue, 
Palmyra. 

— 


A school addition costing $800,000 was voted 
at a special election in Bronxville on November 
15th. The addition will connect two present 
schools to form a single building with the 
present structure serving as wings. 





e.- 
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Dr Charles N. Cobb Retires from Department 


Dr Charles Newell Cobb, whose retirement 
from the Division of Examinations and Inspec- 
tions in the State Education Department was 
announced on December 1, 1927, has had a 
record ‘of nearly 50 years of public service, of 
which 34 have been in the State Education 
Department. 

3orn at Newfield, N. Y., in 1855, the son 
of a Methodist minister, he had his fitting for 
college at Wyoming and Cazenovia seminaries, 


and was graduated from the liberal arts col- 





Dr Charles N. Cobb 


lege of Syracuse University in 1877. <A short 
business career was followed by his entrance 
in 1879 upon the profession of teaching. In 
this profession he served as principal succes- 
sively of the high schools at Lisle, Massena, 
Palatine Bridge and Waterford, N. Y. He 
was the first superintendent of schools of 


Waterford, N. Y., and in 1889 joined the staff 
of the Oneonta State Normal School at th 
head of the department of science 

His broad experience, both in administration 
and in the teaching of science, marked him as 
a man fitted for larger responsibilities. Accord- 
ingly, he was appointed as an examiner in th 
Regents office on April 20, 1893, and in the 
fall of the same year was advanced to the rank 
of inspector. It is interesting to note that Dr 
Charles F. Wheelock, formerly Assistant Com 
missioner for Secondary Education, and Dr 
Myron T. Scudder, at one tim 
the New Paltz Normal School and now the 
proprietor of the Scudder School in New York 


principal ot 


City, were the only other members of the 
inspectorial staff. In the summer of 1894 Doc 
tor Cobb was made deputy secretary in the 
Regents Office and retained this position unti 
the consolidation of this office with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 1904. After this 
consolidation, Doctor Cobb was made super- 
visor of science and has since that time been 
actively engaged in the organization and direc- 
tion of science instruction in the State of New 
York. 

In the administration of his important duties 
he has had a marked influence upon the teaching 
of science in this State and incidentally in the 
Nation. 
exact mind, enriched by a wide experience, he 


Possessed of sound judgment, of an 


has been a source of inspiration and strength 
to thousands of teachers. This influence under 
his kindly guidance has been in turn trans- 
mitted to many thousands of pupils under their 
charge. 

He has had a catholicity of interests. Among 
the alumni of Syracuse University, he has been 
prominent; he has been a leader in the exten 
sion of Phi Beta Kappa activities, in th 
organization and development of scientific 
societies and in the administrative affairs of a 
great city church. All of these interests, we 
may be sure, will be retained. He retires from 
state service with the good wishes of the 
thousands whom he has directly or indirectly 
touched during this half century. Vigorous in 
mind and in body, animated by a cheerful and 
a contented spirit, he will, we trust, still have 
many years in which to pursue those avoca- 
tions for which up to the present a busy life 
has left him little time. 

Avery W. SKINNER 
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Fourth Westchester District New Schools Cost $1,430,364 


Nearly a million and a half dollars worth 
of building operations have been completed 
during the past two years or will be completed 
during the present school year in the fourth 
supervisory district of Westchester county, 
according to a report submitted by District 
Superintendent of Schools Robert D. Knapp. 

The building operations include four central 
rural schools entirely within the district and 
a fifth such district formed with schools of 
the third supervisory district of the county. 
Besides the four central schools in the fourth 
supervisory district, there has been erected a 
large consolidated junior and senior high 
school at Croton-on-Hudson costing more than 
$400,000. 

Superintendent Knapp reports that in all 
there have been built during this period seven 
new school buildings or additions to present 
buildings and that five of these will maintain 
the full four years of high school work. 

Figures on the cost of these buildings 
follow: 


Croton-on-Hudson Junior and 
Senior High School 











Cost of lot... $13 000 
Cost of bui 355 680 
Cost of fur 30 000 
Extras, gra 31 000 
CO nr erry rr $429 680 
Cost per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
tect’s fees, 35 cents 
Hendrick Hudson Junior and 
Senior High School 
S&S ae ee $24 100 
Cost of building.......... 358 584 
Cost of furmiture...ccccess 35 000 
Extras and grading 31 000 
Total cost....... (reeceseucnasans 448 684 
Cost per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
tect’s fees, 44 cents 
Yorktown Heights addition 
Cost of addition to site..... $4 000 
Cost of new addition (not 
completed) ee one 75 000 
BE MR i cgcadhdesdwadaeeniake 79 000 
Cost per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
tect’s fees, 36 cents 
Central Juni 
High Sch 
Cost of site $2 000 
Cost of building........ 175 000 
Extras and grading (approxi : 
mately ) aes eateees 15 000 
NR a eens tre ea peReRPy onan. eee 192 000 
Cost per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
tect’s fees, 35 cents 
Shrub Oak Central School 
Cost of site...... rere $4 000 
Cost of building (not com 
SOE) vevescoceees 140 000 
144 000 


Sa ciktccntnesanweneennws 


Croton Falls six-room grade 
school and assembly: 


= sO aaa $2 000 
Cost of building........... 75 000 
Cost of extras and grading. . 10 000 
Be GR cuandnessiicvanradennes 87 000 


Cost per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
tect’s fees, 30 cents 

Addition to North Salem eight-room 

grade school with assembly and gym- 


nasium : 
eT ee eee 50 000 
Total cost of all buildings and sites..... $1 430 364 


Negro History Week will be observed the 
second week in February. The purpose of the 
observance is to popularize the study of negro 
life and history. It is directed by the Associ- 
ation for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Inc., 1538 Ninth street N. W., Washington, 
re <. 


Committee Opens Campaign 

for Long Island Normal School 

A citizens committee of 1000 is actively 
engaged in a campaign for the establishment 
of a normal school on Long Island. 

One of the first moves was made on Novem- 
ber 20th, when District Superintendent ot 
Schools Roscoe C. Craft of Port Jefferson, 
chairman of the Suffolk county committee, 
Superintendent of Schools Robert K. Toaz of 
Huntington, and Superintendent of Schools 
T. P. Calkins of Hempstead, conferred in 
Albany with Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves. 

a 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Regional conferences of district superintend- 
ents, Albany, January 23d-24th; Potsdam, 
January 26th-27th; Syracuse, January 3lst- 
February Ist; Buffalo, February 2d-3d; New 
York, February 8th-9th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Boston, Mass., February 25th-March 1st 

Teachers’ conferences: third district of Oneida 
county, Clark Mills, January 6th; second 
district of Orleans county, Albion, January 
18th 


jemniaiieniiiea 
A new school building costing $199,000 was 


authorized in Canandaigua at a special election 
on December 15th. 
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Local History of New York State 
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| | @ Monument 
\ 
1 St. Lukes Bridge . 
\ 2 VanSchaick’s Mili Oe 
3 Commencement of Second Action Bennington 
\ im the Afternoon 
m= | _ XX Indians © Americans @ British 
To Colonel Philip Skene, founder of Skenes- enterprise conducted through a wilderness and 
Whitehall, is attributed the requiring extreme mobility, to consider tl 
suggestion of a secret expedition to Benning- equipment of the unmounted’ Brunswicl 


ton. The objects are thus explained in General 
Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition: “To try 
the affections of the country, to disconcert the 
councils of the enemy, to mount the Reidesel’s 
dragoons, to compleat Peters’s corps, and to 
obtain large supplies of cattle, horses, and 
carriages.” The affections of the country had 
been “tried” in the slaying of Jane McCrea 
by Wyandot Panther, an atrocity which the 
British commander denounced but which kindled 
along the frontier a blaze of hostility to the 
cause that found an ally in the Indian toma- 
hawk. The other objects of the raid were also 
vain. No Vermont horses were obtained for 
the dragoons, no important recruiting was done 
for Peters’s Loyalist Corps, the supplies at 
Bennington remained in the possession of the 
patriots, and the “councils” of the Americans 
were not disconcerted but much advanced. 

It will promote our understanding of an 


dragoon. It has been described in no sol 
colors: “ He wore high and heavy jack boots, 
with large, long spurs, stout and stiff, leath 
breeches, 
arms, and a hat with a huge tuit of ornamental 





gauntlets, reaching high up upon his 


feathers. On his side he trailed a tremendous 
broad sword; a short but clumsy carbine was 
slung over his shoulder, and down his back, 
like a Chinese Mandarin, 


queue.” 


dangled a_ long 


Besides the dragoons, a corps of rang 
Colonel Peters’s Loyalists, Canadian 
artillerymen for two field pieces and a pat 
of Indians joined in this raid, 486 men in a 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Friedrich 
3aum. When Baum was a mile beyond Sara- 
toga, he halted on orders from Burgoyne for 
a day and then proceeded 
brought him to Van Schaick’s mill on th 
Walloomsac river, near North Hoosick, where 


A two days’ march 
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he had the gratification of seizing a*consider- 
able quantity of flour, wheat and salt. There 
he communicated with General Burgoyne, being 
advised that the Americans at Bennington 
amounted to 1500 or 1800 men, and Colonel 
Breyman, then encamped on the Battenkill, was 
ordered to reinforce him with a force of 
about 500 

Colonel John Stark of New Hampshire, 
acting as brigadier general, was in command 
at Bennington. Apprised of Baum’s approach, 
he pushed toward him with his brigade and 
what other troops he could assemble; but, 
finding the enemy entrenched on the Walloom- 
sac, apparently waiting attack, he threw out 
skirmishers, who achieved some success, and 
then fell back and encamped. Rain prevented 
operations the next day. On the following day, 
August 16th, his small army was in motion, 
strengthened by the arrival of a body of Massa- 
chusetts militia and individual fighters from 
the New York border. Arranging for an 
attack in the enemy's rear by two detachments 
besides right and frontal assaults, Stark led 
forth the manhood of New England. The 
close of a two hours’ action on a hotly con- 
tested field found the members of the Benning- 
ton expedition slain or captured and Colonel 
Baum himself a prisoner mortally wounded. 
Meanwhile Colonel Breyman was drawing near 
ne quarter and Colonel Seth Warner 


irom ¢ 
with his Vermonters from another. Warner's 
arrival was opportune, since Stark’s soldiers, 
having broken ranks to plunder the enemy’s 
camp, must have been overwhelmed by the 
enemy's reinforcement except for this addition 
to the American strength. The second engage- 
ment ended with a flight of all that remained 
of a badly wrecked expedition, the Indians 
leading in mobility. The losses of Baum’s and 
Breyman’s detachments were 207 dead, an 
unknown number wounded and 744 prisoners. 
The army stores of the Americans were con- 
siderably increased by this victory. It is esti- 
mated that at least two thousand Americans 
had a share in these engagements. 
isiaetimainses 

The Henry B. Endicott School in Endicott 
was dedicated with appropriate exercises on 
November 29th. Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation, gave the principal address. The building 
was erected at a cost of $273,000. It contains 


40 classrooms and an auditorium. 
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J. Edward Banta Dies 
in Syracuse Training School 

J. Edward Banta, principal of the Syracuse 
Training School and of the Danforth School 
in Syracuse, died suddenly on December 19th 
in the school building. He was 72 years old. 
He was widely known as an educator and as 
a trainer oi teachers. 

Mr Banta was born in 1855 in Corbettsville, 
Broome county. He received his elementary 
education in rural schools and later was gradu- 
ated irom the Binghamton High School in 
1880. He received the degree of bachelor of 
arts from Amherst College. sefore entering 
college he taught in the rural schools of Broome 
county and aiter graduation he served as prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools at Rock- 
ville, Conn., for eight years. He then served 
four years in charge of an academy at Hia- 
watha, Kans. In 1892 he was made head of 
the department of languages at the Cortland 
State Normal School and in 1900 he went to 
Binghamton, where he was principal of the 
high school and _ superintendent of schools 
Going to Syracuse in 1912 he took charge of 
the reorganization of the teachers training 
school and served as principal of the Seymour 
School until 1923, when the Danforth School 


was opened. 


A bronze tablet in memory of the late Dr 
Sherman Williams, formerly Chief of the 
School Libraries Division of the Department, 
has been presented by the Glens Falls High 
School Alumni Association and erected in the 
Doctor Williams 
was formerly superintendent of schools in 
Glens Falls. 


main corridor of the school. 
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The formation of special classes in Johns- 
town, Mechanicville, Port Washington, Rome, 
Roslyn and Warsaw brings the number of such 
classes in this State to 737, according to a 
report of Eleanore Ross, supervisor of special 
classes for the State Education Department. 


The National Society of College Teachers 
of Education will hold its meeting February 
27th-29th at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. There will be general sessions and 
round-table meetings. 
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Perry Public School Pupils Show Preference for Teaching 


Teaching heads the list of occupations pre- 
ferred by pupils in the Perry public schools, 
according to replies to a questionnaire which 
the pupils filled out at the request of Super- 
intendent of Schools Charles D. Fausold. 
Answering the question, What business or pro- 
fession would you like to enter? the pupils 
listed teaching first and the following occu- 
pations in the order named: secretarial, elec- 
trical engineering, nursing, general business, 
farming, law, coaching athletics, accountancy, 
aviation, music, medicine, millinery, interior 
decorating, forestry, dental 
trooper, beauty culture, draftsman, dancing, 
army, religious education and civil engineering. 


hygienist, state 


The questionnaire sought information as to 
how pupils employed their time in school and 
out of school and their attitude toward school. 
A summary of the replies to some of the ques- 
tions follows: 

Do you expect to finish high school ? 
High School: yes, 97 per cent; no, .009 per 
cent; undecided, .02 per cent. Ninth grades: 
yes, 85 per cent; no, 11 per cent; undecided, 
.04 per cent. Seventh and eight grades: yes, 
81 per cent; no, 10 per cent; undecided, .09 
per cent. 

Do you expect to go to normal school? Col- 
lege? Senior High School: college, 47 per 
cent; normal school, 13 per cent; neither, 32 
per cent; undecided, .08 per cent. Ninth 
grades: college, 35 per cent; normal school, 18 
per cent; neither, 37 per cent; undecided, 10 
per cent. Seventh and eighth grades: college, 
39 per cent; normal school, 16 per cent; neither, 
39 per cent; undecided, .06 per cent. 

Do you like school? Senior High School: 
yes, 68 per cent; no, .07 per cent; fairly well, 
25 per cent. Ninth grades: yes, 75 per cent; 
no, 11 per cent; fairly well, 14 per cent. 
Seventh and eighth grades: yes, 71 per cent; 
no, 11 per cent; fairly well, 18 per cent. 

How many books have you read during the 
past year? Senior High School: average, 19. 
Ninth grades: average, 31. Seventh and eighth 
grades: average, 26. (In this answer there 
were great extremes, ranging from 0 to 200.) 

What do you like most in school? Mathe- 
matics, history, gymnasium, English, chorus, 


Senior 


French and Latin lead in the order named. 
What do you dislike most in school? Latin, 
mathematics, English, biology, history, foreign 


languages, certain teachers, last per 


iod study 
hall, detention aiter school, restraint, science, 
eXaminations. 

What do you like most outside of school? 
Sports, reading, music, dances, hunting, movies, 
pool, basketball, socials and parties, amuse- 
ments, touring, church work, work, hockey, 
farming, piano, tennis, play, iootball, hikes, 
books, sewing, trapping, in the order named. 

What do you dislike most outside of school? 


Nothing particularly; work, housework, 





ing dishes, study, practising on musical in 
ment, nothing to do, cold weather, a poor spot 
home work, going to dentist, having to stay 
at home all the time, quarreling, sewing, chores, 
bullies, in the order named. 

What is the biggest problem you are facing 
Getting through school and graduation, 


study, unanswered, finances, shall I quit school 


now ? 


or continue?, have none, making an athletic 
team, how to get through college, too littl 
time for home work, finding time for amuse- 
ments, health, music, where to go for nursing 


training, getting subscriptions for papers, 


finding remunerative employment, resisting 


temptation to copy, what to do after graduation, 
my future, not to worry so much, in the order 
given. 


South Byron High School 
Issues Anniversary Number 
Officials of the South Byron High School 
have issued an anniversary handbook setting 
forth the growth of the school since its estab- 
lishment as a high school ten years ago. It 
was compiled by George A. 
of the school. An introduction is written by 
Jared L. M. Uphill, district superintendent of 
schools, and the foreword is by the members 


Barber, principal 


of the board of education. 


SS 


Mildred H. Lawson, librarian at the New 
Rochelle High School, died on October 23d in 
Mount Vernon. She was a graduate of the 
New York State College for Teachers and the 
New York State Library School. She went 
to New Rochelle seven years ago after serving 
as librarian in a government hospital during 
the World War and in the New York Public 
Library and Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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Wayland H. Burdick has resigned as director 
of research of the Schenectady department oi 
education to become statistician and state 
inspector for the State Education Department 
of New Jersey 

There are 2286 schools in the State serving 
hot lunches at noon, according to a report of 
Mary McCormick, supervisor of nutrition for 
the State Education Department. 
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